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Editorial Buzzings. 


Trifles should never discourage, 
But only be spurs to help on ; 
Spiders that lose their threads often 
Replace them as oft as they’re gone. 


Bees that go searching for honey, 
Though far, far away from their home, 
Will never returf without any, 
If half of the day they must roam. 


People can learn precious lessons 
From spiders and bees, I am sure— 
Lessons that when in life’s battles 
Will help them to fight and endure. 
A. B. JINGLER. 





The Report of the convention at 
Los Angeles, Calif., writter by Rambler, 
has come to hand since this JOURNAL 


W 


was filled. It may be expected next 
week. 





We Regret to learn that the 
family of our friend Secor, President of 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, are now under the power of La 
Grippe 








Good Enough.— Mrs. J. M. Null 
sends us this item of news: 


A woman bee-keeper haS™won a case 
in court against a builder who destroyed 
her swarm of bees which happened to 
settle in his garden. The bees annoyed 
him, and he took a pail of paraffine and 
tar.and held it under the swarm until 
the bees dropped, stupefied, into the 
flames. ,The court condemned him for 
his act, and gave the woman damages. 


That is right! Such men must be 
taught that bee-keepers, both male and 


female, have rights which they are 
bound to respect! 


Mrs. Null writes thus about the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union: 


As to officers, where could we get 
superior ones than we now have? Their 
efficiency having ~been proved, why not 
retain them without consulting them in 
the least? Put my vote down that way. 
We do not want new ones to be tried 
and found wanting. 

You cannot imagine how glad I was 
to see in the Annual Report the increase 
in numbers. Let the good work go on. 
Every bee-keeper should not only belong 
to it, but should get one more to join, if 
possible. Itis a pity that there were 
not more Smiths and Taylors. I see 
that there are tive of each of them in 
the Union. 

I see that the next meeting of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Society is 
to be at Washington. Why not have it 
at the same time as the G. A. R. Re- 
union? Then many ladies could attend 
in company with their husbands, and al] 
would get, the benefit of the very low 
rates given to the G. A. R. 

The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL has just 
arrived, and I had to digest its contents 
before even sending this to you. It is 
like the coming of a dear friend each 
week. Mrs. J. M. Nu. 


That is an excellent suggestion about 
holding the National Convention in 
Washington, D. C., at the same time as 
the Grand Army Reunion. We com- 
mend this to the consideration of the 
Executive Committee. 





I Kmow an advertiser, says the 
Shoe Recorder, which took 10 per cent. 
of last year’s profits and invested it in 
advertising. That is a good 


idea, and 





one that pays well. 
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Bees at the World’s Fair.— 
N. Clemmons, Rock Bluffs, Nebr., writes 
thus on the above subject: 


I see that bees and honey are to be 
exhibited at the World’s Fair, but haw 
the bees are to be exhibited is not 
stated. I wish to know. I want mine 
to fly and do all the work they can. I 
want to come, with bees, if I live to get 
there. N. CLEMMONS. 


We do not know—neither does any 
other person, at present. As soon as a 
Superintendent is appointed for the 
Apiarian Department, the matter. can 
be decided; until then nothing can be 
stated with any degree of authority. 


Lady Apiarist Married—The 
following nctice is from the Wabasha, 
Minn., Herald for the first week in 
January : 


Miss Lizzie Theilmann and Mr. Wm. 
Dankwart were united in marriage at 
the German Lutheran Church last Sun- 
day by the Rev. J. Smith. The bride is 
one of our estimable young ladies,and 
daughter of Mr. Theijmann, the well- 
known farmer and apiarist. The groom 
is a prosperous farmer residing a few 
miles west of this place. In the after- 
noon a number of invited guests gath- 
ered at the home of the bride’s parents, 
where a sumptuous repast was served. 
In the evening the happy couple de- 
parted for their future home. May 
every new year be as full of happiness 
to them as this one. 





We heartily join in the New Year’s” 


wish of the Herald. Miss Lizzie has 
left a place in her father’s family-which 
will long remain vacant. She was his 
main help in the apiary, and he writes 
us as follows concerning her late im- 
portant step: 


Lizzie has been of great assistance to , 


me in the apiary, for a number of years, 
and she is well advanced in bee-keeping. 
Her place will be hard for me to: fill in 
the home apiary. When I went to the 
out-apiaries, or off on other business, I 
could safely trust her with the bees. She 
is industrious and kind, and an untiring 
worker in the church. May her future 
life be as happy as it has been in the 
past. 

My bees seem to winter well, although 





the temperature is now somewhat lower 
in my bee-cellar than usual, as we have 
had but little snow so far, and there- 
fore the ground freezes harder, though 
we had not much cold weather until 
within a week. C. THEILMANN. 
Theilmanton, Minn., Jan. b4, 1892. 


May her honey-moon last through 
life, and her married state be as sweet 
as honey, and as pleasant as a sunny 
day is to the bees. 





Prof. A. J. Cook gave an address 
at the California State Convention last 
week, at Los Angeles, on the work 
accomplished by the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union. As a result, 13 of his 
audience requested to be enrolled as 
members. Mr. John H. Martin (‘* Ramb- 
ler’) took the names and money, and 
sent them to the General Manager for 
enrollment. 

Such a forcible address as that, at 
each meeting of bee-keepers, would soon 
run the membership up into the thou- 
sands, where it ought to be. 

Some one should volunteer at each 
convention to present the matter for 
consideration and action. Where are 
the champions? ‘*One volunteer is 


worth ten pressed men.” 
, 





Catalogues for 1892, are on our 
desk from— 


St. Joseph Apiary Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 

J. W. Rouse & Co., Mexico, Mo. 

M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Mich. 

G. M. Doolittle, Borodino, N. Y. 

G. W. Cook, Spring Hill, Kans. 

E. T. Flanagan, Belleville, Ills. 





Marvelously Rich in illustra- 


tions and text is the fiftieth anuiversary 


number of the American Agriculturist 
for January. It contains no less than 
148 illustrations engraved especially 
for it. Most of the leading authorities 
in American and foreign agriculture are 
among its contributors. We club the 
Agriculturist and the Ber JourNat for 
$2.10 a year. 
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We Have received the programme 


~ of the Seventeenth Annual Convention 


of the Vermont Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held in the parlors of the 
Addison House, at Middlebury, Vt., on 
Jan. 27 and 28, 1892. 

The Central Vermont railroad reduced 
rates are as follows: From stations 
within 38 miles from Middlebury, 2 
cents per mile each way, with minimum 
rate of 25 cents, and maximum rate of 
$1.00, 34 miles and ever, fare one way. 
Tickets will be good going on 26, 27, 
and 28 ; good for return until Jan. 29. 


The Bennington & Rutland railroad 
fare one way, from all stations on the 
line of their road to Middlebury. Good 
Jan. 27 to 29 inclusive. 


The following are the essays and sub- 
jects for discussion : 


‘* New races of bees”—H. W. Scott, 
Barre. , 

Report of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention—W. G. Larrabee, 
Larrabee’s Point. 

Report of committee on honey exhibits 
at the coming World’s Fair. 

‘* Will it pay to feed bees syrup in the 
Spring, so as to have the hives full 
when the honey season comes ?”—J. E. 
Crane, Middlebury. 

‘‘How I.managed my bees during the 
last swarming season”—V. V. Black- 
mer, Orwell. 

‘* How I sell extracted-honey ”"—W. G. 
Larrabee, Larrabee’s Point. 

‘*Overstocking in Vermont, can it be 
done ?”?—H. L. Leonard, Brandon. 

‘‘Old or young bees for wintering— 
which ?—R. H. Holmes, Shoreham. 

Loose or fixed frames, spraying of 
fruit trees—co-operatjon among bee- 
keepers, and how best to dispose of our 
product. 

Marora A. Dove.ass, Sec. 
Shoreham, Vt. 





—--—~> =_>> + 





Will we have war with Chili ? Every 
one now is asking his neighbor what he 
thinks of the chances of war. Appar- 
ently this is because Frank Leslie’s 
Weekly devoted so much space to illus- 
trating the wonderful ships-of the new 
navy. A most interesting picture is 
shown of the Miantonomoh, which is the 
strongest boat in the new navy. 








noamount of sophistry will make it so. 
Here iS an item presented by N. M. 
Hollister, of Springfield, Mo., who writes: 


On Dec. 21, 1891, I had 8 colonies of 
bees stolen. This is the second time 
that thieves have visited my apiary dur- 
ing the past few months. Bee-keepers 
here have suffered 5 or 6 times lately, 
and we have but little clew to the 
thieves. 

This morning I found where they had 
cut the combs. Two of them had sugar 
syrup fed for Winter. I tasted of some 
scraps they had left, and it was still 
sugar syrup—not honey! Some claim 
that bees make honey, but they had not 
made it in this case. 





—<_- 


Mere is Another item for the 
discussion of the question whether rea- 
son or instinct is to be credited with 
some of the actions of honey-bees. Mr. 
W. 8S. Pouder gives the following in the 
Indiana Farmer of last week : 


When robber bees have discovered 
some spoil, what method do they take to 
impart the knowledge to their comrades? 

Some claim that they are attracted by 
the peculiar hum of the finders; but did 
you ever notice that when you attempt 
to feed bees in open air, if you place a 
feeder at a south window of a building, 
the bees will search the south windows 
of all the surrounding buildings in the 
neighborhood ? 


A feeder placed at the base of a tree 
will attract the bees to the base of 
every surrounding tree, just as though 
some one had come in screamed out— 
‘** Here, Comrades! there are spoils under 
one of the trees near by.” Maybe their 
theory is, that if there is a feeder under 
ove tree, there may be one under every 
tree, and consequently they are only 
prospecting. Who will tell us? 





_>-- ae 





R. F. Holtermann is now mak- 
ing addresses at the Farmer’s Institutes. 
Division 5 has 10 appointments in Jan- 
uary, and friend Holtermann is one of 
three to do the talking. Heisa young 
man of ability and much enthusiasm. 


> - + + —_—_—___ 


Now is the time to join the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union. Send to this office 
for the necessary Blanks. 








———— 
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Our National Flower. 


’Tis meet « nation’s symbol be 
One of God's fragrant flowers ; 
They catch the sunlight of His smile, 
And drink His crystal showers. 
They bloom in lowly glade and glen, 
And on the mountain hights, 
And in their prismed petals hold 
The rainbow’s radiant lights. 


The lily tells of sunny France, 
Cornflower of ** Fatherland ;” 

The thistle and the heather-bells 
For Scotland’s glory stand ; 

While England claims the royal rose, 
And wears it on her shield, 

And shamrocks, green as emerald, 
Fair Erin’s meadows yield. 


Then choose we from the wealth of bloom 
That makes our landscape gay, 
A blossom bright to name us in 
The nation’s great bouquet. 
And seek it not ’mid close-cut rows, 
Of fragrant hot-house flowers, 
But be its tender tintings known 
In mead and rustic bowers. 


A flower there is that blooms for all, 
For rich man and for poor, ‘ 
Upon the Western prairie wastes, 
And on the Northern moor. 
Like Gheber true it greets the sun 
Where all the East is red, 
And o’er the Southern cotton-fields 
It shakes its golden-head. 


Then be our symbol rich and rare, 
This flower so blessed of Heaven, 

And let our sweetest songs and thoughts 
Henceforth to it be given. 

The Golden-rod! the Golden-rod, 
Columbia's regal crest, 

It lies like sunshine in the land. 
And seems with sunshine blest ! 


—Pacific Rural Press. 


(lueries and Replies. 





Pat Covers ot Gable Rou for Bes 


QuERY 802.—Which is the most de- 


sirable for hives—a flat cover or a gable 
roof ?—Ohio. 


A flat cover.—JAmEs HEDDON. 

I prefer a flat cover.—C. C. MILER. 

I prefer a gable roof.—M. MAIN. 

A flat cover, of course.—R. L. TAYLOR. 


I prefer the flat cover.—J. M. HAm- 
BAUGH. 

A flat cover, every time.—C. H. Drp- 
BERN. 

A flat cover has always satisfied me.— 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


After several years’ experience with 
both, I prefer the flat cover.—A. J. 
Cook. 


A flat cover suits me of late years.— 
EvuGENE SECOR. 


A flat cover is as good as a gable one, 
if it is sloping.—DApAntT & Son. - 


A flat cover, I think. Convenience in 
packing them is one reason.—J. E. 
POND. . 

I use a flat cover overlaid with tin, 
which is painted white.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. Q 

Flat covers lined with roofing-steel 
are by far the best—if kept painted 
every two or three years.—G. L. 
TINKER. 

If you have many hives, use a flat 
cover. A gable roof has some advan- 
tages; but, take it all in all, a flat roof 
is to be preferred.—H. D. Currrne. 


Flat, if to be covered with tin; but if 
no metal covering, I prefer a gable.—J. 
P. H. Brown. 


I prefer a flat one, and would rather 
pay for such, than to usea gabled one 
that cost me nothing.—A. B. MAson. 


I Ifke the flat cover the best. I would 
use a shade-board that ‘‘turns water,” 
over any sort of hive cover, and there is 
no need of a gable roof if the shade- 
board is used.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


A flat cover is more desirable for 
many reasons. If the hive slopes a 
little to the front, al] the advantages of 
the gable roof is obtained without any 
of its many disadvantages.—Tue Epr- 
TOR. 





OO OO OOO eee 


Convention Notices. 


t= The 12th annual convention of the 
Northeastern Ohio, Northern Pennsylvania 
and Western New York Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation will be held in Ashtabula, O., on Jan. 27 
and 28, 1892,in the parlors of ** Hotel James,” 
where reduced rates for board have been se- 
cured for those attending the convention (35 
cts. per meal). A good program will be pre- 
pared to be discussed by practical bee-keepers. 
All interested are invited to attend. Ladies 
are especially invited. Programs will be sent 
to all members and to others upon sending « 
request to the Secretary. 
: N. T. PHELPS, Pres., Kingsville, 0. 
GEO. SPITLER, Sec,, Mosiertown, Pa. 


The Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Associ:- 
tion will hold its next annual meeting at the 
West-End Turner Hall. on Freeman Avenue. 
Cincinnati, O., from Feb. 10 to 12 inclusive. 
1892, beginning at 10 a.m. Wednesday, Fe! 
10. All local associations should endeavor to 
meet with us or send their delegates. Those 
intending to be present, will please send their 
names to the Secretary, at their earliest 
convenience. The President will endeavor to 
get reduced railroad rates, and also reduced 
rates at hotels. The programme will soon !« 
issued, and all particulars published. 

. Mutu, Pres., Cincinnati, O 





C. 
8S. R. Morris, Sec., Bloomingburg, O. 
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Topics of Interest, 
More Abont the Grading of Comb-ony. 


M. M. BALDRIDGE. 





The two-page communication of Byron 
Walker, in the last issue of the BEE 
JOURNAL for 1891, is as good proof as 
| desire that he does not wish, as I an- 
ticipated, to buy comb-honey of any 
grade at 25 cents per pound at whole- 
sale. Also, that when Mr. W. wishes to 
buy honey, as indicated, he knows 
enough, and will find plenty of time, to 
say SO, and without any aid from others! 

The main trouble with Mr. W. is, as 
I surmised, he does not like the instruc- 
tions for grading honey as adopted by 
Northwestern convention, especially for 
first grade. And why? Mainly because 

large percentage of what hasin the 
past been classified as first grade comb- 
honey, by dealers and producers would 
have to go into some other grade. Now, 
this is one of the reasons why those in- 
structions were prepared as adopted. 
The intention was to stimulate bee- 
keepers to produce as much first grade 
honey as possible, and to protect them in 
so doing. And this is at it should be. 
There are some who seem to think the 
instructions for first grade are too 
superfine.” But all should bear this 
fact in mind, namely, that words mean 
something—that first grade does not and 
should not mean second grade nor third 
grade—that it means ‘‘ fancy,” ‘* pre- 
mium,” ** gilt edge,” etc., the same as in 
grain., Please examine the Chicago 
market reports on grain, and notice how 
seldom any sales are reported for first 
grade corn, wheator oats. When comb- 
honey is graded by as strict rules as 
grain, fancy poultry, and dairy products, 
and the fact becomes known, then the 
first grade will command a fancy price, 
say 20 cents per pound wholesale, and 
25 cents to 30 cents at retail—no mat- 
ter what the other grades may sell at. 
And why? Because there is always a 
class of consumers who are both able 
and willing to pay a fancy price for 
first-class goods, and honey, as the 
writer happens to know from experience, 
sno exception. 

Comb-honey of the second grade 
should also be good honey—good enough 
for general consumption, and should 
command as high a price at wholesale or 
retailas what is now sold as “choice” 
or **faney,” for, in fact, if honestly 








graded as per instructions, it will aver- 
age as well and perhaps better in gen- 
eral appearance. 

I was in hopes that Mr. W., in his 
reply, would copy the instructions in 
each grade, and then analyze them sep- 
arately, and point out their defects, if 
any. Perhaps he thinks he has done so 
in substance. 

By this time Mr. W. may be prepared 
to give instructions for grading comb- 
honey that will be more satisfactory 
than those adopted by the convention. 
If so, I hope he will send them along for 
publication, so others can see what they 
are. 

St. Charles, [lls., Jan. 11, 1892. 





Lang-Tongued Bees for Red. Cover 


FRANK COVERDALE. 





It has been of much importance to me 
whether or not we have a strain ora 
single colony of bees that can reach the 
abundant quantity of nectar that red 
clover -contains each season. In the 
year 1886 there was a great honey-flow 
from all nectar-yielding sources through 
this territory, and red clover was no 
exception, and even the first growth was 
rich in sweet. 

O, how I did long for that honey-bee 
that could reach the wasting nectar! 
Some of the Italian bees could just dip 
the utmost point of their deficient 
proboscis only t) succeed in reaching it 
here and there. If the bees could have 
reached to the tottom of the tubes, three 
bees could have secured an abundant 
load each. : 

In due season the hay harvest was 
over, the second clover crop was soon in 
bloom, and the first crop was not well 
supplied with nectar. Now, as there 
was but very little white cloverin bloom, 
the bees made great efforts to reach that 
rich harvest. When the plant was in 
full bloom, the grasshoppers began to 
eat off the tops of the bloam, making 
the tubes so short that considerable 
honey was gathered from this source, 
and I want to say that the Italian bee 
had a decided advantage, and the close 
observer will know that we ofttimes get 
some honey from red clover at the ap- 
pearance of the grasshopper. 

I think that if the honey-bee had 
either a biter or a picker, a la Mrs. Har- 
rison, it would put the same to work, 
and fill our hives and supers to an over- 
flow. 
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If we had «a strain of bees having 
tongues one-third longer than our Ital- 
ians, what a grand result must follow. 
Millions of dollars would be added to the 
red clover belt, and that in the produc- 
tion of honey alone; and the perfect 
fertilization of red clover bloom would 
again make millions more for those who 
do not keep bees, but who would secure 
large crops of seed because of his neigh- 
bor’s bees. If you do not believe these 
statements, go out amongst the hum of 
the bees, and see how they do aid along 
the line of nature. ‘The white clover 
field that has been visited and re-visited, 
yields, without exception, an overthrust 
of seed. Alsike clover, that has been 
brought from Sweden, has been met by 
the honey-bee, and thus yields. seed 
accordingly. 

But how about the red clover ? I have 
never seen but one crop that filled to 
perfection, or nearly so, and this eigiM 
acres was under my closest observation. 
The weather was exceedingly dry and 
windy at times, and there’ was some 
humble-bees (bombus), and large num- 
bers of Italians and hybrids—in fact, 
everything favored a perfect fertiliza- 
tion, and the seed crop yielded a trifle 
over eight bushels per acre. 


The past has shown very clearly that 
like begets like, and will produce a hog 
with a long snout, or a horse whose 
head will reach the bottom of a salt- 
barrel. I will be pleased to receive 
samples of long-tongued bees that can 
reach red clover. 

Welton, Iowa. 


ee 


Ascertaining the Purity of Italian Bees, 


GEO. 8. WHEELER. 


I believe that bees from very yellow 
pure queens, even though they meet 
black drones, will show three bands and 
pass for pure Italians. 


I have an Italian queen, very light in 
color, whose bees show four or more 
bands, that I have reared queens from 
the past season, and were finely marked. 
In my apiary there were flying at the 
time these young queens were out on 
their wedding flight, drones that eight 
out of ten were black, yet every one of 
these young queens produced nice three- 
banded bees. It is my opinion, from the 
experience I have had, that we may rear 
as many queens as we like from these 
young queens, and put them in an api- 
ary where none but pure Italian drones 


are flying within five miles, yet their 
progeny will show genuine hybrids. 

The first season I tried to'rear Italian 
bees, I-had a fine queen procured of a 
Vermont queen-breeder (more than 20 
years ago). I had some 20 colonies of 
black bees, and only Italian drones in 
the one Italian colony; the other colo- 
nies reared black drones, as usual. 
Nearly every queen, I thought, mated 
with Italian drones; as the bees showed 
three bands like the old Vermont colony. 


Well, the next season I had introduced 
these Italian queens, and had lots of 
Italian drones, and supposed I should 
have all my queens purely mated, and 
have fine three-banded bees, but such 
was not the case, as about every one of 
those queens produced hybrids. There 
were no Italian bees then kept within 
ten miles of my apiary. 

The past season there were no Italian 
bees kept within three or four miles, 
which these young queens could have 
met. Now, I believe that queen-breeders 
who rear their queens from very bright 
yellow pure queens, and warrant the 
queens sent out to produce three-banded 
bees, run little risk in having complaints 
of impurity, as the workers will show 
three bands; yet many of them are 
nothing but hybrids. 

New Ipswich, N. Y. 


some California Scenes Described. 


W. A. PRYAL. : ’ 


When I learned through- Gleanings 
some months ago that Mr. A. I. Root, of 
Ohio, and Prof. Cook, of Michigan, were 
going to come to this part of California, 
and would be in Sacramento on Dec. 
16, to be present at a meeting of bee- 
keepers, I was greatly pleased. I waited 
in anticipation of meeting those gentle- 
men in that city at that date, as I long 
had a desire to see Mr. A. I. Root, whom 
I seemed to know so well asa writer 
through Gleanings since early in 1877; 
also Prof. Cook, whom I had corres- 
ponded with when I was connected with 
the old Apiculturist, nine years ago. 


It was, therefore, with the hope of 
seeing the gentlemen named, that I went 
to our capital on Dec. 15. I was detailed 
by a San Francisco weekly to write a 
report of the meeting for publication. 
But, lo, how disappointed I was the next 
day! There was no meeting to be found 
anywhere in the city, and I hunted up 
every hall, and made inquiries at the 





commission houses and grocery stores ; 
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nobody had heard that there was to be 
such 4 convention. I, as an old reporter, 
songht the staff of a local paper—the 
Evening Bee—and they were ignorant 
that they were to be favored with a 
gathering of bee-men, or that two such 
distinguished scientists as Prof. Cook 
and Mr. Root were to visit the city 
(though one reporter had a vague recol- 
lection that a circular came to the Bee a 
number of weeks previous, and hinted 
that it would be a good idea to have a 
convention of Northern California bee- 
keepers at the capital city). I did not 
give up the hunt for the main objects of 
my visit, though the rain had commenced 
to fall at a lively rate, and I had no um- 
brella or overshoes with me—it was fair 
and fine at Oakland when I left it on the 
evening of Dec. 15. I looked over the 
registers in all of the leading hotels; 
even made a couple of trips to the State 
Library, thinking that the names I 
sought might be recorded on the regis- 
ter of visitors. But ’twas allin vain. I 
could not get to the root of my trouble, 
and my ‘‘ goose ” seemed to be ‘‘ cooked.” 


As the day of Dec. 16 was, as I inti- 
mated before, dark and dreary, and the 
wind was never weary, I concluded to 
get out.of the city as scon as possible. 
I was disgusted. My trip was a fruit- 
less one. I was out of pocket; there 
would be nothing in it for me, asI was 
going to report the convention on space 
rates. If the bee-men, big and small, 
materialized, I could have written them 
up, I am pretty sure, for all they were 
worth. But I never knew how worthless 
men were (to a reporter, of course) 
when they did not come up to see and be 
seen—to talk and be talked to. 


All I cared to see in Sacramento I saw 
in a little overan hour. I had been in 
the place a number of times before. The 
distance from where I live is about 96 
miles, I believe, and is made on the rail- 
road in about 3% hours. I was last 
there 3144 years ago; since then it had 
improved -but little. It is the same 
shabby, dirty and non-progressive city. 

The most striking new building in the 
place is the new Catholic Cathedral of 
the Holy Sacrament, built of brick. It 
is the largest church edifice in the city, 
andis, perhaps, as fine as any church, 
architecturally considered, in California. 
It is 200x170 feet in dimensions, and 
the spire is 234 feet higher than the top 
of the dome of the capitol. 

The city has electric cars now—but 
Oakland, Los Angeles, San Jose and San 
Diego also have them, and San Francisco 
will in a few months. 





Sacramento has some nice gardens 
and private residences, but they do not 
compare with those I see where I live, 
and at Oakland and Berkeley, near 
home. But then the orange trees in the 
Sacramento gardens grow larger and 
produce finer fruit than any I saw in the 
cities or towns near Oakland or San 
Francisco. ‘The city of the Holy 
Sacrament ”’—that being the English of 
Sacramento—has streets that are really 
shocking. All the main streets have 
been raised some ten feet, to bring them 
on a level with the levee, so as to escape 
being covered with water should the 
river embankment break in time of a 
rise in the river near by. In the morn- 
ing after my arrival the streets were 
passably fair, save their dingy appear- 
ance. Well, after a few hours’ rain, 
they were the dirtiest and muddiest 
Streets Lever saw. And the sidewalks ! 
‘*They were just too nasty for any- 
thing,” as the school-girl would say. 
Unlike the other large citieS in this 
State, Sacramento has not commenced 
to put down fine roadways and side- 
walks» Oakland and San Jose have 
miles of fine streets—either macadamized 
or bituminized, with cement or bitumi- 
nous sidewalks, and all perfectly clean 
during and after a rain. 

Sacramento is no place for bees—that 
is, I would not keep bees there, though 
I must say there is one man there—hold 
on, you’re a little too fast—two men, 
Messrs. Sheehan and McClatchy, who 
own just two bees between them—the 
Daily and the Weekly Bee, and there 
are no other two bees in the great honey- 
producing State of California that make 
as much money (if they do not make 
honey) as these two bees, especially the 
former. The Bee is a fine evening 
paper, and is well managed and edited. 

At 7 p.m. of Dec. 16, I took the 
Stockton local, and in an hour and a 
half, after stopping at several small 
towns en route, I was at the ‘City of 
Windmills,” or, as it is more recently 
called, the ‘‘City of Flouring Mill's,” or 
‘*Gas Wells.” Stockton is 48 miles 
south of Sacramento, and lies on the old 
overland road to Oakland. No more 
overland trains go that way, as they 
take the airline via Benicia and Port 
Costa.. 

At the strait of Carquinez the train, 
with its locomotive, is carried. from 
Benicia to Port Costa on a monster 
transfer boat, the ‘‘Solano.” The 
steamer has four powerful engines 
working four walking beams, which 
turn the big paddlewheel. Besides the 
regular locomotive of the train, a second 
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is taken aboard the boat to move one of 
the sections of the train. Port Costa is 
soon reached, and the two sections run 
ashore, and again the run is resumed to 
Oakland. But I must. get back to 
Stockton. 

This is a prosperous and compact city, 
of about 15,000 people, located in the 
lower end of the great San Joaquin 
Valley, noted for its prodigious wheat- 
fields. It is no wonder the city is able 
grind up so much wheat every year. 
This flour, the output of which is said to 
be 6,000 barrels daily, is mostly shipped 
toChina and other places beyond the 
Pacific. 

There are other places in the upper 
San Joaquin where bees do remarkably 
well, but Stockton is no home for them. 

Some of the flouring mills are really 
large—5 or 6 stories high, and stand 
near the edge of the Stockton slongh, 
which is an arm of the San Joaquin 
River. Bigger mills will soon be built., 

California has insane asylums in six 
different parts of the State. The oldest 
is located at Stockton, and the several 
buildings are fine brick structures, es- 
pecially the latest built. 

After calling on a few old friends dur- 
ing the day, I embarked on the beauti- 
ful stern wheel steamer, ‘‘J. D. Peters,” 
and at 5:15 p.m. of Dec. 17, I left the 
city behind me. It was my first trip on 
the San Joaquin. The boat is supplied 
with incandescent lights, and is the fin- 
est river boat in California. 

At this time of the year the trip is not 
enjoyable, at least I did not so consider 
it. For about an hour it was pretty 
fair; the electric lights of Stockton were 
fair to behold as they seemed to recede 
from the boat; the banks of the river 
were devoid of anything to add to the 
landscape—in fact, the country—the 
islands—were all one dead flat. 

The islands, all of which, I believe, 
have been reclaimed from the river or 
overflowed lands, are very fertile, and 
make fine gardens. Some of these are 
cultivated by Chinese, who do not mind 
the wetness of the. surrounding lands as 
do the whites. 

When about an hour down the. river 
we stopped at one island (we made fast 
to a pile driven in the shore), and took 
on a lot of sacked potatoes belonging to 
a Chinese farmer. . The boat’s crew— 
that is, the more idle ones—joked and 
chatted with the Mongolian farmers as 
the rousters hustled thé ‘‘ spuds” on to 
the already heavily-laden steamer. 

Here I may mention, to show our 
diversity of industries, that the boat had 





aboard hundreds of rolls or ywebs of 
newspaper from the Stockton miils for 
the San Francisco Chronicle, and ales 
of paper for paper firms in San Fran- 
cisco; a couple of hundreds of tons of 
flour, dozens of crates of chickens; agri- 
cultural implements from the several 
factories; other manufaetured goods, 
and farm products, etc. Stop: were 
made at a few other places. At one 
place a few tons of great big sturgeons 
were taken on for. the San Francisco 
market. 

At 6:15 a.m. we werein the already 
busy streets of San Francisco, having 
made the trip from Stockton in 13 hours. 
Fifteen minutes later we were leaving 
the slip of one of the big ferry boats for 
Oakland, where we would be in 35 
minutes. 

Thus Iwas ‘‘left” in the convention 
that was to be. It had been announced 
in Gleanings to be given as stated above, 
in honor of Professor Cook, who had 
years ago been a dweller on the banks 
of the Sacramento. The whole affair 
looked like a hoax. Surely, it seemed so 
to me; but I know it could not be laid 
at the door of the two—Prof. Cook and 
Mr. Root. 


While in San Francisco the Monday 
following, I stepped into the rooms of 
the State Board of Trade, where there 
is a permanent exhibit of Californian 
products, to see if the Eastern bee-men 
were there registered as visitors. Dis- 
appointment again! I really do believe 
that the Fates were against me, or that 
the scientists were taken sick en route, 
and could not reach our fair and golden 
shores. 

North Temescal, Calif. 


> :— 


Do Bees Send Ont Scouts ? 


JOHN D. A. FISHER. 


I have read with much interest Mr. 
G. W. Demaree’s article on page 813 
(1891). Evidently he does not believe 
that a swarm of bees sends ont scouts to 
hunt a new home. The writer believes 
that bees-do send out scouts, and that a 
swarm of bees is often led to a location 
by the scouts. 

The idea that the bees that leave the 
swarm, after it has clustered, aresimply 
field bees, and have no interest ih the 
swarm, hence they just start right off 
after stores—the writer cannot so under- 
stand it. If this be true, why do the 
busy little workers mark the new loca 
tion? Why do they not get their load, 
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and go right back to the old hive? Did 
you ever see a bee come back to a clus- 
ter on a tree, heavily loaded? Have 
you ever watched the scouts, how they 
twist and turn, and shake, when they 
return to the swarm onthe limb? Why 
is it that some scouts sent out by a 
swarm will persist in finding their com- 
rades? They will often fly around the 
tree and spot where the eluster was, for 
several days, while the scouts from 
another swarm will all return to the 
parent hive ina few hours. I believe 
that the scouts that will not give up and 
go back, have found anew location to 
which they wish to conduct their com- 
rades, The easily discouraged scouts 
are those that have not succeeded in 
finding a new home, hence en returning 
and not finding thecluster, they go back 
to their old home early. 

I followed a swarm of bees through an 
open field; they were low down, and 
going slow. Just before us was a nar- 
row briar thicket, in which stood a large 
ash tree. When the bees came to the 
edge of the thicket, they rose right up 
to the top of the ash tree, and went in 
the tree. These bees seemed to be 
about tired out, but were determined to 
reach their new home. I am satisfied 
that there were bees in that swarm that 
knew where the hole in the dsh tree 
was, before they started for the tree. 

Another instance: A neighbor of 
mine, Mr. William Canupp, found, as he 
thought, a strong swarm in a large snag 
of a tree; bees flying in and out strong. 
A few days after this, in passing by he 
saw alarge swarm clustered on a tree 
close to the snag. He was sure that the 
swarm came out of the old tree, so he 
cut the tree down, when, to his surprise, 
the swarm had not yet entered the tree; 
or if they had, for some reason they had 
come out and clustered again. We be- 
lieved there were scouts among these 
bees. 

Another thing: Does any one think 
that ‘a swarm of bees really has to fly 
about in a haphazard kind of way until 
they in this way find a new location ? 
No, sir; methinks that a kind Provi- 
dence has given to our beautiful little 
pets the instinct, or reason enough, that 
all know just as soon as a swarm has 
clustered, a new home must be found, 
and pretty soon some start out on that 
business. If unsuecessful, the whole 
cluster will arise and go a mile or more, 
and eluster, and another search for a 
home is made, and so on until a home is 
found. Or they get tired of hunting for 


one, and build comb just where they are. 
Woodside, N. C., Dec. 31, 1891. 
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Hiving Bees on Empty Combs, Bie, 


I use empty comb, or new comb, for 
new colonies, as I get better results 
from them. I have a few colonies of 
black bees that I keep for building 
comb. Itake the comb from them be- 
fore they start to fill it with honey, and 
fill my new hives withthe comb. I have 
no trouble with drones, as one writer 
stated last year, but, on the contrary, I 
have good results in honey. 

I put a swarm into a new hive where 
the sections were all filled with comb, 
and they had no new comb to build. | 
put them in on June 22, 1891, and 
took off the honey on July 18, being 39 
pounds of nice clover honey. I left off 
the pound sections, and let the bees fil] 
up the frames, which are 12x16 inches, 
and 13 of them in each hive. Then I 
put on the pound sections, and on Sept. 
2 I took off 31 pounds of nice, clover 
honey, and put on the third case, and 
took it off in October, when I packed the 
bees. I did not think they had any 
honey to amount to anything, but I 
found 21 full, well-capped sections, and 
the lower frames were all full, each 
weighing 8 pounds, which would be 104 
pounds in the 13 frames taken off, and 
91 pounds of honey in the sections, 
making 195 pounds in all. That is 
what the colony stored in three months. 
They did not offer to swarm. 


I hived some swarms on starters, and 
the surplus was, on an average, about 
50 pounds of comb-honey in the sections, 
and about 30 pounds of extracted-honey. 
I was brought up with bees from a little 
child. In my younger days it was all 
box-hives with sticks across in the cen- 
ter; then we would put on caps to get 
the surplus, unless we destroyed the hive 
and took it all. 

In those days the black bees were al] 
we knew anything about. I used to 
watch their habits. We used to have 
them go to the woods, when there would 
be a rush, for we had from 150 to 200 
colonies, but the Italians are not apt to 
go to the woods. I have not lost a 
swarm in ten years, and I let them have 
their own way. 

My bees are not as cross as some 
around here. I can take off a case of 
sections, and not a bee will leave the 
hive. I believe that my theory is about 
right, and that is this: I give the bees 
the best honey stored, and do not keep 
them all the time stripped of their 
honey. I think that this has a great 
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deal to do with cross bees, and also 
much to do with their going away. Bees 
are like boys—you make home pleasant 
for them, and they will love it; if you 
have good water for bees, plenty of salt, 
pasturage, clean grounds, and plenty of 
shade, the bees will stay at home. It 
is not natural for the bees’ home to be 
in the hot sunshine all Summer. We 
may control bees to a certain extent, but 
God gave the little creatures an instinet 
to know when they are well used. 
Calkinsville, Mich. 
re ae 


Do Bees Reason ? 


H. L. LYNN. 


The question properly is, ‘‘ Do dumb 
animals reason?” or ‘‘Are they gov- 
erned by fixed laws?” Some draw the 
line of demarkation between the human 
and brute at reason, claiming that its 
presence denotes an immortal existence 
—that mind is immortal. While I, 
with others, claim that ability to reason 
is possessed by part, if not all, animal 
nature, the difference between the 
human and animal is in the amount pos- 
sessed, mankind having enough to make 
them accountable. 

That animals receive knowledge with- 
out learning from others, all will admit. 
All will unite in calling this directly im- 
parted knowledge, ‘‘instinct.” But to 
limit instinct to animals, and reason to 
humanity, we object, because we find 
both in man. 

It is by instinct that the infant, when 
first put to its mother’s breast, can so 
grasp it as to draw nourishment, while 
its parents can scarcely do as much 
aided by reason. Likewise, if dropped, 
it will throw out its little hands to 
catch, without reasoning of the danger 
of falling. Thus we find both reason 
and instinct in the same body—the one 
has no more effeet towards making the 
possessor immortal, than does the other 
to make mortal. 

If reason makes the human, then the 
infant, idiot and insane must be ex- 
cluded from that class. Theinfant only 
has the germ, the idiot is blank, and in 
the lunatic it is dethroned. 

Let me briefly offer the following 
propositions : 

1. The brain is the seat of thought. 
Animals have brains, therefore animals 
can think. 

2. Memory is a faculty of the mind. 
Bees have memory, therefore have a 
mind to which it belongs. 





3. Instinct has no need of memory, 
for it would act the same at all times 
under the same circumstances, for in- 
stinct is a fixed law. . A 

4. Memory is evidence of ability to 
learn (for what the creature remembers, 
is what it has learned). Ability to learn 
necessitates a mind to receive it. Bees 
do remember. 

5. Bees individually acquire knowl- 
edge in addition to that possessed by 
bees in common, such as lay of land- 
scape, where the flow of honey is, etc. 
which shows another faculty. 


6. Bees have pain, which would be 
unnecessary if not accompanied by rea- 
son, saying, ‘‘ I must avoid the cause.” 


7. Instinct is limited to knowledge 
given at birth, or else God continues to 
directly impart knowledge suited to each 
changing circumstance. Are we willing 
to acknowledge that each of our pets 
possesses an ‘‘inner light,” or are, in 
other words, inspired ? 


8. Bees use judgment. Webster says, 
‘* Reason is the faculty of judging, or its 
due exercise.” If it can be shown that 
bees use judgment, our position is 
proven. 

Notice that bees investigate and weigh 
the advantages of their future home; 
notice them in swarming time, examine 
many places before selecting, and select 
according to their judgment, which is 
sometimes good and sometimes bad. If 
selected by instinct, the conditions 
would have to always be the same. 


The workers are divided into classes, 
each class doing the work to which it is 
best suited by age and ability. But 
when there is a deficiency in any elass, 
a new division is made, taking from the 
stronger and giving to the weaker. 
Example: When nurses are needed, 
field-workers take their place. This 
shows reason, for by instinct they know 
that their place is in the field, but when 
needed, will work contrary to natural 
inclination, when reason shows its im- 
portance. 

When swarming, a division is made of 
the inhabitants of the hive, not accord- 
ing to age or fixed rules, for the ragged- 
winged veteran flies side by side with the 
untrained wing of youth. After cluster- 
ing, another division is made, some leav- 
ing as scouts to select a home, others 
remaining. 

Brood-rearing is not governed alto- 
gether by time of season, or amount of 
stores. Some breed until all is gone; 
others will check up until a honey-flow. 
They first seem to think that there will 
be a flow in time to save them; the sec- 
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ond use more discretion, and study to 
avoid a famine. One thing is certain, 
they do not all act by the same rules, as 
I think they would if instinct was their 
only guide; but, to the contrary, exer- 
cise different judgment. 

Glenville, Ky. 





Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


GEO. E. HILTON. 








The Twenty-sixth Annual Convention 
of the Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation convened at the Eagle Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, on Dec. 31, 1891 and 
Jan. 1, 1892, at 2 p.m., President R. L. 
Taylor in the chair. The President 
stated that owing to the lateness of 
trains there was no morning session. 

There being no objection, the reading 
of the minutes of the last meeting was 
dispensed with. We then had a few 
minutes recess for the payment of dues, 
and the reception of members, and then 
listened to the followiitg address: 


The Best All-Purpose Brood-Frame. 


Your Secretary asked me to talk 
about brood-frames, and I consented. 
never thinking, in my simplicity, that 
he was to put upon me the task of de- 
termining a question which is one of the 
greatest importance, and one that has 
troubled. many since the time of the 
invention of the Langstroth frame. 

The point has been decided many 
times, and yet will never be decided. By 
this I mean that itis nota very difficult 
task for each one to select for himself 
the frame best suiting his ideas and 
requirements, from among those with 
which he is familiar;,and yet no con- 
vention of bee-men were ever unani- 
mous upon this point. Although itis a 
question upon which complete unanimity 
of opinion will never be reached, yet 
that which cannot be absolutely decided 
may be relatively so. 

While it would be presumption in me 
to attempt to decide which may be the 
best all-purpose frame, I may be excused 
for trying to point out some of the 
principles that should be embodied in a 
good brood-frame. 

The most essential principle to be 
observed in bee-hive construction, it 
seems to me, is the preservation of a 
proper bee-space above, between and at 
the ends of the brood-frames; and, to 
my idea, the frame best preserving this 
principle in connection with the simplest 
construction of body, consistent with the 





manipulations sought, is the best all- 
purpose brood-frame. Many assert 
that the frame at present sold by Mr. 
Root, in connection with the dovetailed- 
hive, is much better adapted for general 
purposes than the older styles of the 
Langstroth. The difference between 
the spacing of the old style and new 
style is shown in the diagram. 

The narrower bottom-bar that Mr. 
Root has recently brought out, is also, I 
believe, an improvement. We know 
that bees never build brace-combs be- 
tween bottom-bars, when properly man- 
aged. The combs are more firmly 
attached to the bottom, and, when re- 
moving a central comb, the narrow bar 
does not roll the bees, or take off the 
projecting honey on the adjoining combs. 
I am quite sure this is right, as I have 
in use, in Vermont, some 2,000 frames 
with bottom-bars % inch in width. 

The sagging of the top-bars of such 
a long frame as the Langstroth has 
always been a trouble, and all sorts of 
devices of wires and braces have been 
tried, in the effort to overcome this 
tendency. Some have even adopted a 
shorter or different size of frame on this 
account. Some have used the heroic 
treatment, and stiffened the top-bar by 
making it of extra thickness, but not 
until a short time ago when the Root 
establishment took hold of it, with their 
wide influence, did it find any general 
favor. At the same time the top-bar 
was made wider, and the correct bee- 
space was maintainedin both directions. 
Those of us who cbjected to it, because 
of so much wood in the brood-chamber, 
have either been won over, or given up 
the fight in despair. 

This large bar of wood does seem like 
an objection(!). Is it so, or is it a benefit 
in disguise? It certainly is preferable 
to a honey-board, if like results can be 
obtained. 

This longed-for best frame may have 
either closed or open ends, or be a com- 
promise of both, as inthe Hoffman. Any 
of these varieties may be best for differ- 
ent methods of management, and when 
that great desideratum, the best method 
of managemement is discovered, we will 
have a definite pointer to aid in selecting 
the best brood-frame. 

Certainly, whole or partly-closed end 
frames are best for that large class of 
bee-keepers who persist in putting either 
six or ten frames in an eight-frame 
brood-chamber, and seldom open the 
hives. 

Many still bold that the narrow-end 
frames are the best, and I am free to 
acknowledge that I still have doubts as 
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to the great superiority of the Hoffman. 
While talking of end- bars, I would 
like to suggest that they be made at 
least 34 of an inch in thickness, so as to 
hold very firmly when nailed. Other- 
wise the frames sometimes become 
diamond-shaped, so that one of the 
lower corners approaches the side of the 
hive, and of course is fastened then with 
propolis ; or, one of the lower corners 
warps out towards the adjoining frame, 
andis there stuck. The extra thick- 
ness, necessary to secure firmness, has 
no material effect upon the comb-sur- 
face, and would, I am sure, help in 
correcting these faults. 

Next, the material of which the frame 
is made, is of some importance. I have 
seen frames made of whitewood, bass- 
wood, poplar, and pine, and I Jike the 
pine best, because it is not as much 
affected by moisture; but there is a 
difference in pine. 

When manufacturing my own frames, 
as I have always done, I have selected 
the best material procurable for the 
purpose. Some pine lumber (depending 
upon variety, and whether old or young 
trees, or grown upon upland or swamp), 
is brittle, and will warp. Care and skill 
should be exhibited by the manufacturer 
upon this point. 

Very great wisdom, or that modern 
goddess of ‘‘ Good Luck ” must have been 
with Father Langstroth in his selection 
of 9%x17% as the proper size fora 
brood-frame. Like the section-box, it 
should be of some standard size, so far 
as practicable. The person who, with- 
out the most weighty reasons, would 
invent a bee-hive using any other size of 
frame than the standard now in use 
(viz.: the Langstroth), should be told 
as the boys at the college are fond of 
saying, ‘‘ That he had a wheel in his 
head,” which, perhaps, might be turned 
with a crank. 

There are many things in which a 
common standard is observed by com- 
mon acceptance, and for common con- 
venience, like the standard gauge for 
width of wagons or railroad cars, the 
standard size of lamp-chimney, the 
standard dollar, and even the standard 
time. 

Much; very much more than we know, 
would be gained by the adoption of a 
standard frame, and every bee-keeper 
should hesitate to adopt a hive holding 
an odd-sized frame. So very few object 
to the size or proportions of the Lang- 
stroth size of frame, that I believe this 
could be readily called the standard. 

It should be borne in mind, when dis- 
cussing frames, that because a certain 





style has not heretofore been used much, 
is no argument against its good pojnts, 
and that because the old-style, frames 
have been so generally used is no reason 
why better ones do not exist. 

In conclusion let me say that I believe 
in the ability of the American bee- 
keepers to know a good thing when they 
see it. Therefore, with the view of de- 
termining, as far as possible, the extent 
to which this new-fangled thick, wide, 
top-bar frame was being used, I wrote 
to many of the prominent supply dealers 
whose advertisements I found in a cur- 
rent number of Gleanings and the Brr 
JOURNAL. I received answers from ten 
of them, and I. make pertinent quota- 
tions from each with names, that you 
may be your own judges as to relative 
weight : 

We have no doubt but that the thick 
top-bar frames are an improvement in 
several ways; 50 per cent. of our sales 
this season were for this style—Jno. 
Nebel & Son. 


We have always used the thick top- . 


bars. We tried the broad ones, years 
ago, with no beneficial results so far as 
I couid see.—D. A. Jones. 

We have sold a few hives with thick 
top-bar frames.—G. B. Lewis Co. 

The dovetailed hive with thick wide 
top-bar is rapidly coming into favor. 
Our sale of hives with thick top-bar 
frames is about 50 per cent. on all hives 
we handle, and-we believe will event- 
ually crowd out the other frames almost 
entirely.—W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 


Old style frame, 50 per cent.; thick ; 


top, 30 per cent. ; and Hoffman, 12 per 
cent. Many who ordered old style early 
would now order thick-top only—E. 
Kretchmer. 

They are only a passing, harmless de- 
lusion. Our sales of these have been 
about 10 per cent:—Thomas G. Newman 
& Son. 

Two-thirds of our entire sales have 
been of the thick top.—Leahy Manu- 
facturing Co. 

It is unnecessary to quote from the 
reply.of friend Hilton, as he is here, and 
we all know Mr. Root’s position. In Mr. 
Root’s reply he mentioned that they had 
sold petween 15,000 and 20,000 hives 
fitted with the thick-top frames. 

In a multitude of counsel there is 
wisdom. Letus talk this over freely, 
respect the opinions of all, and go slow 
in adopting new things; nor yet be the 
last to discard the old. 

J. H. LARRABEE. 


cE. R. Root remarked that he had said 
so much upon the subject of frames that 
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he did not wish to say any more then, 
but experience proves that the Hoffman 
frame was fast coming into favor; also 
that the thick top-bar had many advan- 
tages in a shallow hive. 

J. H. Larrabee said that he thought 
the Heddon frame, as made, sagged. 

R. L. Taylor did not, and said that 
the thick top-bar took up unnecessary 
room in the hive. 

E. R. Root—The top-bar does not take 
as much space as the old top-bar and 
honey-board ; and with the top-bar as 
now made, %& inch deep, burr-combs 
were practically done away with. 

M. H. Hunt exhibited a double top- 
bar frame. 

W. Z. Hutchinson said that as near as 
he could decide, the burr-combs was a 
matter of spacing, and the secret was 
more in bee-space, or the width of top- 
bars. 

E. R. Root said that the frame, as 
shown by Mr. Hunt, had been success- 
fully used in their yard during the past 
three seasons, both with and without 
honey-boards. 

A. J. Ackér said this was the first 
convention he had attended, but his 
experience was somewhat extensive. He 
had in the past been troubled with burr- 
combs, but was now using the heavy 
top-bar, and had no trouble. 


H. J. Kusig found that when honey 
was coming in fast, he was apt to get 
burr-combs with any arrangement, and 
some colonies were worse than others. 
He thought that the black bees were 
worse than the Italians. 

W. Z. Hutchinson, R. L. Taylor, and 
A. J. Acker said their experience was the 
opposite; the yellower the bee, the 
more burr-combs. They seemed to want 
to commence at the bottom and work up. 


C. E. Kelly asked: If we use a wide 
top-bar, do we need a honey-board? The 
voice of the convention was ‘* No.” 


The Bicycle vs. the Horse for Out- 
Apiary Trips. 


One ‘of the obstacles in the way of 
establishing out-apiaries is the expense 
necessary to make the trips to the yards. 
That expense usually invovles the keep- 
ing of a horse and buggy; and when it 
is further increased by bad roads for 
six months in the year (during which 
time the capital invested in the horse, 
buggy, barns, etec., are lying idle, to say 
nothing of the daily labor), it becomes 
quite a serious obstacle indeed. 

I have had experience in the horse 
business, as some of you may know. I 
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know what it is to have almost impassa- 
ble roads for six or seven months in the 
year, during which a horse cannot be 
driven either for business or pleasure. I 
know what it is during this time to 
clean the stable, doctor a horse for mud- 
fever, for a month or six weeks; I have 
experienced the lively sensation of being 
kicked clear across the barn, and then 
on my back, panting for breath, wonder- 
ing whether I had a whole bone or not. 
I have been run away with a couple of 
times, and know how exhilarating it is 
to feel that life is hanging on a thread. 

I know what it is to have horses get 
into bee scrapes, having had one killed 
in one such, as you may remember—a 
noble animal for which I was offered 
$175 that very day. I know something 
of the cost of keeping buggies, horses, 
stables, etc., in repair. After having 
had this experience, my ardor in the 
horse business has gradually waned. 

I must make trips to out-apiaries ; 
and to walk to them would be too slow ; 
and to use one of my father’s horses— 
well, they were generally busy at culti- 
vating, or something of the sort, in the 
garden. 

As soon as I sold my last ‘*‘ high-flyer,” 
I forthwith bought a high-grade Safety 
Victor bicycle ; and most of you know 
the rest. After having ridden it several 
hundred miles among the bee-keepers of 
the East, I found it indeed a most 
serviceable horse for making trips to our 
out-yards. On arrival at the yard I 
could leave it leaning against the fence, 
and not’be in mortal terror that the 
thing would be stung by a bee, and cut 
up some awful caper. 

Iam no expert rider, but I found that 
I could’ make trips to our out-apiary, 
seven miles, in about three-quarters of 
an hour, on an average. When I tried 
to do something real smart, I rode ten 
miles into the country, bought an apiary 
of 80 colonies, returned home, al! inside 
oftwo hours, As it took me about 20 
minutes to complete the bargain, the 
total time on the road of 20 miles was a 
little over 134 hours. But the roads 
were good. 

On other occasions I have rode 830 
miles in 8 hours; 45 milesin 5 hours. 
The latter distance was made over the 
hills of York State. Now, this, no 
doubt, may look like a big yarn to some 
of the uninitiated bicycle riders; but I 
am stating absolute facts. Ido not give 
these figures to boast, but simply to 
show what an average man has done 
with a machine, after a little practice. 

Now, then, it will be seen that the 
bicycle is a great time-saver in making 
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trips to out-apiaries. No horse—at least 
very few—would undertake to make 
such time. ‘‘ But,” you say, ‘‘ such 
rates of speed must be a severe strain 
upon the constitution of the rider.” 
Experience in my case proves that it is 
not, but, on the contrary, a wonderful 
tonic to the constitution. The muscles 
of the leg develop wonderfully. But 
how is it, you may ask, that a man can 
travel so much faster than the average 
horse? The cushioned tires, ba!l bear- 
ings, and the gearing, give him an im- 
mense advantage over his dumb friend. 

Perhaps some bee-beepers will say, 
**T would have a bicycle if I thought I 
could ride it.” It is no trick at all to 
balance one’s self. Almost any one can 
be taught to ride in half an hour’s time. 
Even our friend W. Z. Hutchinson, I am 
told, mastered the machine in 20 min- 
utes; but in order to make speed and 
cover distance, it takes a little time to 
develop the muscles, and learn a few 
nice points in guiding. 

‘*But,” your ask, ‘‘doesn’t riding 
seven miles to an out-apiary make you 
awfully tired—in fact, weary—too much 
so to do a day’s work ?” 


Strange as it may seem, it does not. 
Riding is one sort of exercise, and work- 
ing over the hives is another. A differ- 
ent set of muscles in either case is called 
into action. Most of the care of our 
out-apiary last Summer devolved upon 
the writer personally. I have taken a 
trip down in the morning, worked al] 
day, and came back in the evening, 
tired, perhaps, a little, but no more so 
than any one else who has done an 
ordinary full-day’s work. 

At other times, when I have hada 
spare hour or two, I would mount the 
wheel, run down to-the apiary, diagnose 
the colonies, and give such attention 
as might be needed to this or that col- 
ony, then return after about two hours’ 
work. 

Now, the point I am getting at is this: 
A bicycle can be purchased for less than 
the price of an average good horse. The 
repairs might be 15 cents a year; oil 
for lubricating the bearings, perhaps 
15 cents. Outside of that there is no 
other expense. Place this balance sheet 
over against that for the expense of a 
horse, barn, hay, labor, repairs, ete. 
Now see how your account will stand. 


A young man can make the trips to 
his out-yards on the wheel—yes, make 
nine-tenths of his trips in that way. 

How about hauling the bees home ? 


As a general thing, a farmer in the 
vicinity, with his double team, can be 








hired to"do the work for you—that is, 
hauling—for a crate of honey, or a small 
consideration in money. He can also 
be hired to haul home your crop of 
honey, and bring back all the supplies 
that you may need. With a little fore- 
thought all these things can-be carried 
in a few trips. 


In the Spring, for hauling the bees to 
the out-apiaries, if the services of a 
farmer are not available at that time, a 
livery may be hired at about $2 a day. 
Ten dollars ought to cover all the ex- 
pense of hauling for at least one yard, 
and possibly two. Even if it cost 
twenty, this would be a great deal 
cheaper than taking care of a horse for 
one year, to say nothing of the other 
expense, first cost, interest on the 
money, and other risks. 


If you are a bee-keeper and also a 
farmer, then the horse would be more 
serviceable. But the point I would urge, 
ina nutshell, is this:. That a young 
man in a locality where the roads are 
not sandy, can manage a system of two 
or three yards cheaper with a good 
bicycle, supplemented by the aid of a 
farmer or liveryman, then he could keep 
a horse, buggy, and all the other para- 
phernalia connected with the horse 
business. I have tried the scheme for 
one year, and I think I know something 
of what I am talking about. 


In conclusion, let me add that I do not 
advise the use of a bicycle for elderly 
men. Ernest R. Roor. 


J. H. Larrabee said that from his éx- 
perience, the bicycle was much prefer- 
able to the horse in the matter of ex- 
pense, if nothing else. He expected to 
place 20 colonies three miles from the 
college next Spring, and should use the 
whee} to make trips with, and hire some 
farmer to do the necessary hauling. 





APICULTURAL DISCUSSION. 


J.P. Berg asked: Is there any way to 
prevent bees from building combs 
crooked, aside from using full sheets of 
foundation ? He said that some of his 
had built their combs crosswise, and 
attached the combs to the separators. 

A. J. Acker had found this to be the 
result of starters falling-down, and said 
that if too much wax was griped by the 
fastener, and the wax was lefton the 
top of the section, they would sometimes 
build two combs in one section. 

Geo. E. Hilton wanted to know what 


objection there was to using full sheets 
of foundation. 
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J. P. Berg said that his bees did not 


thin it down, and his customers objected 


to so much wax. 


J. A. Pearce asked Mr. Taylor if he 
considered 150 colonies too many in one 
yard. Mr. Taylor said that he did not, 
as his largest crop came from a yard of 
200 colonies. 

J. 8S. Warner wanted to know why it 
was that notwithstanding blossoms were 
abundant, he got no honey. It was 
thought to be the result of atmospheric 
conditions, 

J. P. Berg said they had abundance of 
clover, but it produced no honey. Bass- 
wood produced honey until a cold rain 
set in, which ended it. 


J. H. Larrabee asked if willow herb 
grew successfully, year after year, in 
the same locality. 


A. J. Acker said that it had not failed 
with him in ten years. 


R. L. Taylor said that he was in the 
Upper Peninsula, and he sawa field of 
oats that was about half willow herb, 
and the latter seemed to have the ad- 
vantage; which would indicate that it 
would stand cultivation. . 


The President then announced the 
following committees : 


On Exursits.—J. A. Larrabee, E. R. 
Root and R. E. Parker. 

On Resotutions.—W. Z. Hutchinson, 
A. J. Acker, and C. E. Kelly. 

On CoLuMBIAN Exposirion.—M. H. 
Hunt, H. D. Cutting, and G. E. Hilton. 


BEE MANAGEMENT. 


Question by R. L. Taylor: How much 
time is required, per colony, to care for 
150 colonies of bees? His experience 
was that it required six weeks. Others 
thought it could not be done in that 
time. The opinion. prevailed that if 
everything was in readiness, the work 
of an apiary of 150 colonies could be 
done in six weeks, but localities and 
seasons differ. 


W. Z. Hutchinson said he was sur- 
prised (sitice he was obliged to do what 
he once thought would be neglecting 
them) with what little care they could 
be managed. 

J. A. Pearce thought that conditions 
must control the length of time; for if 
the honey-flow continued more than six 
weeks, the bee-keeper must be there to 
care for it. 

C. E. Kelly said that his experience 
was that the work could be lessened, 
and the profits increased, by doubling 
the colonies up. He had better results 
from swarms that came out and were 





returned than from colonies, equally 
strong, which did not give a swarm. 


FINDING QUEENS. 


Quite a discussion ensued as to the 
best means of finding queens, and the 
plans were nearly as numerous as the 
members present. 

Adjourned to T p.m. 

(Concluded next week. } 
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the Language of the Bes, 


REV. DR. J. D. MILLETT. 








The honey-bees are found among the 
most intelligent of the insect tribe, and 
could not, I think, do all the things they 
do among themselves unless they had 
some mode of communication te keep up 
their government. 


I have often observed the queen-bee, 
perched on the center of a section of 
comb, surrounded by her subjects at a 
respectful distance, every bee with its 
head turned toward her, as if in conven- 
tion assembled, to listen to her. When, 
finally, the queen would move forward, 
her subjects would make room for her to 
pass through them by backing out of 
her way. I was never able to distin- 
guish any sound, but then they were 
inside the hive, and I was looking 
through a pane of glass, and could not 
perhaps hear, if there were sounds from 
her. 

Outside the hive, however, it has been 
different. For instance, when the bees 
return to their hive in the evening, each 
laden with honey, there is a pleasant 
hum of satisfaction or greeting made 
with their wings—I suppose telling of 
their joy. 

But if they are disturbed, or have any 
apprehension of danger, these sounds 
are changed to others of sharper tone, 
which soon brings the colony out in 
angry mood. Now, these alarm signals 
are, of course, natural, and easily 
enough understood ; and there would be 
nothing at all in them if itwere not that 
when those bees, which have chased off 
the offender, return to the hive, all out- 
side and in who have not, to all appear- 
ances, yet learned what the trouble was, 
return peacefully to their work. 

Again, when by accident the colony 
has lost its queen (she may have been 
picked up by a bird), there are entirely 
different sounds coming from the hive. 
Few, or none, of the working bees go off 
in quest of honey, but hang around, in 
and out of the hive day in and day out, 
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purring in a tone which might be con- 
strued to mean sorrow, but if a new 
queen be placed among them, or a queen- 
cell taken from another hive be placed 
in theirs, there is again joy among 
them, which any one who has listened 
to the language of bees may readily 
distinguish. I firmly believe that bees 
have a language, and a method, at least, 
if not an actual system of communica- 
tion. 
Holmesburg, Pa. 





—_ — 


How a Woman Manages Bees, 


MRS. HENRY LOWN. 





In the Spring I clipped the wings of 
all queens that were not clipped. Colony 
No. 1 swarms. I hive it. No. 1 is 
queenless. I cut all queen-cells out of 
No. 1. When No. 2 swarms, I cage the* 
queen and lay iton top of No. 1. The 
swarm will find their queen, and settle 
on top of hive No. 1. I move the queen- 
cage to the front of the entrance. Then 
they will begin going in. When partly 
in, I give them their queen. Then war 
begins; I wet a rag with water, and drop 
a few drops of carbolic acid on the rag. 
Then I smoke them in, and push the rag 
in at one corner of the entrance. This 
gives them all the same scent, and they 
are peaceable. I manage all my colo- 
nies in this way. I give them plenty of 
room. 

I have 26 colonies, and work one- 
half for extracted-honey, and the rest 
for comb-honey. I get the honey, if it 
is to be had. In 10 or 15 days they will 
build queen-cells and swarm out; | cage 
the queen, and lay the cage in front of 
the entrance; then I cut out all queen- 
cells. 

The swarm then comes back and goes 
in, and begins to work as if nothing had 
happened. Sometimes they will, build 
queen-cells, and swarm out the second 
time ; I then cage the queen and cut out 
queen-cells, when they will come back, 
go in, and give up swarming. Some- 
times I have 3 or 4 swarms a day. As 
fast as they swarm, I cut out queen- 
cells, so as to be ready to double up all 
swarms thatcome. I had 34 swarms 
the past season, and doubled up all but 
one, that I hived. I am 54 years old, 
and do all the work in the apiary myself. 
As it has benefited me in managing my 
apiary in this way, I want others to be 
helped by it. I found it out by experi- 
menting. 

Coin, Iowa. 








Packing Bees for Winter, Bt 


J. A. MARSH. ~ . 





I was hopeful that some one else 
would point out the mistakes made by 
Rey. 8S. Roese, regarding my non-absorb- 
ent ideas, on page 485 (1891). But as 
no one has yet taken my part, I venture 
to say that many must have noticed how 
at variance he is when he quotes, and 
how anxious he is that ‘‘children,” in 
this pursuit, ‘‘should' be seen, not 
heard,” when he says that if the mas- 
ters of the art have changed their opin- 
ions on this subject, we want to know it! 


I agree that when one high in his call- 
ing makes a sudden and decided change, 
it makes interesting reading; yet we 
should endeavor to bring about a change, 
if they are manifestly wrong. We, 
though mere boys in experience, may by 
a little independent thought and trials 
on theories and practices as taught by 
the older heads, accomplish that in 
which they have failed. In fact, we are 
continually admonished against blindly 
following our teachers, thereby expect- 
ing to attain success. Mr. G. M. Doo- 
little, than whom few, if any, .stand 
higher, says to the beginner, ‘‘Do a 
little thinking on your own hook.” 


As a case in point, a beginner to whom 
I sold a colony of bees, and recommend- 
ed the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and 
standard apicultural works, aptly re- 
marked, ‘‘ My bees won’t go according 
to the books.” How many have notiged 
that his bees were so obstinate that at 
times they trespass all bounds, and 
utterly refuse to be guided by the books. 
Yet the books and periodicals are good, 
very good, indispensable to success, 
pleasure, and a broad comprehension of 
our fascinating pursuit; but however 
good, essential and pleasant they may 
be, it takes practice, thought, observa- 
tion and adaptability to make a success- 
ful bee-keeper. 

But toreturn: If Mr. Roese will re- 
examine my article, he will discover that 
he misquotes when he makes me say, 
‘* No packing, only enamel cloth ;” when 
in reality Isay that I should prefer no 
packing, which, taken in connection 
with what precedes, means simply that 
I prefer no packing to that which is ex- 
posed to moisture from the bees, and 
which will absorb that moisture; and 
then I say, ‘‘Why not put enanieled 
cloth over the frames, and the packing 
on top of that?” ete. Yes, I put the 
cloth on the frames, then fill the section 
case with forest leaves, then the cover, 
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and never have water dripping on the 
bees to their and my sorrow. In fact, a 
school-boy ought to know that the en- 
ameled cloth alone would be a nuisance. 
As most schools show a few practical 
points in natural philosophy, one of the 
simplest I have seen and tried is this : 

In cold weather place a piece of felt 
or other non-conductor on the outside of 
a pane of glassin the school-room win- 
dow, when the room is close and warm, 
and the air moist from the breath of the 
pupils; when you will observe that the 
pane of glass so protected on the outside 
has very little, if any, moisture on its 
inner surface, while those around it, and 
unprotected, are literally obscured with 
‘*erazy work” infrost. I will venture 
to say that Prof. Cook, Messrs. Root, 
Doolittle, Heddon, and many others not 
here mentioned, will agree with me. 


BUT LITTLE HONEY SECURED. 


So far as I know, the past honey sea- 
son was a general failure, both in quant- 
ity and quality, there being only enough 
white clover honey taken from my yard 
of 21 colonies to supply my own table. 
The greater part of the honey taken was 
a mixture of fruit bloom and other 
plants that produce dark honey, which 
I extracted, and enough of which I sold 
to show a balance of $14.20 in favor of 
the bees. Then there is a stack of sec- 
tions filled with honey-dew which I 
am selling, and, strange to say, after 
telling my customers what it is, they do 
not object, but insist that it is good, and 
pay me 10 cents per pound for it. 

I had my first swarm on April 26, last 
yeat. About 50 swarms issued during 
the season, but I doubled up and re- 
turned some, lost 6, and increased to 
38 colonies, but I have lost 2, which 
leaves me 36 now, mostly in good condi- 
tion, and taking a lively flight to-day. 

Scotia, Mo., Dec. 23, 1891. 
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Carefully Bred Bees. 


There is a great difference between 
the worth of bees that have been bred 
up for many years by a skilled apiarist 
and those that are in box-hives, that 
have never given any surplus. I should 
perfer the former at a good price instead 
of the latter as a gift. 

The Italian bees are superior to the 
blacks in every way, unless it is capping 
the honey to show white. I sometimes 








think this is caused by their working 
on the Alsike and other plants that the 
native bees are unable to obtain honey 
from, on account of their inability to 
reach it. Probably the honey gathered 
from the same flowers by each race 
would show the same. 

They are never idle. I have observed 
them, when taking flights in midwinter, 
bnsily engaged in house-cleaning when 
colonies of natives close by the side of 
thém were only enjoying themselves on 
the wing. Their marked: superiority is 
more noticeable during poor seasons. 
Some think that the progeny of cross- 
bred queens are equal to full-blood Ital- 
ians. I prefer the -pure Italians in 
every respect, as they cross-breed soon 
enough with neighbors’ bees.—Stockman. 


See 


Success Depends upon. Little Things. 


Success in honey producing always 
depends on an indetinite number of little 
successes. If we can imagine that our 
apiary of LOO colonies represents a great 
plant or factory of 100 hands, every 
one of them being perfectly drilled and 
equipped, and capable of performing a 
certain amount of work, we can see how 
it is when one to three, or more colonies 
become demoralized, right at the begin- 
ning of a honey-flow. The aggregate 
business suffers in proportion to the 
small failures. If we prepare an apiary 
of 100 colonies of bees of the best strain 
for the honey harvest, we will have to 
manage them with more than ordinary 
skill, if more than 15 per cent. of them 
do not waste their time and opportu- 
nities, sulking in great clusters on the 
front of the hive, or by indulging in ex- 
cessive swarming, or refusing to stay 
anywhere long enough to settle down to 
business. 

Perhaps no apiary can be managed at 
times so effectually as to wholly prevent 
loss from the causes I have named, but 
by the proper knowledge of the nature 
and habits of bees, this loss can be re- 
duced.—G. H. KIRKPATRICK, in the IJn- 
diana Farmer. 

en a 


Good Crop of Honey. 


Dr. Budge, of Coleman, Michigan, had 
14 colonies of bees last Spring. They 
stored 1500 pounds of comb-honey, and 
capped 1250 pounds of it.—Midland 
Republican. 


—— -_-——-_ +. —_ 


Get a Binder, and always have 
your BEE JOURNALS ready for reference. 
We will mail you one for 50 cents. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





Time and place of meeting. 


1892. 
Jan. 27, 28.—N. E. Ohio., N. Pa. & West. N. Y., 
at Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Geo. Spitler, Sec., Mosiertown, Pa. 


Feb. 10, 11, 12 —Ohio State, at Cincinnati. 
8. R. Morris, Sec., Bloomingburg,. O. 


(Ge In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—TuHe Eprror. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—Eugene Secor..Forest City, Iowa. 
SECRETARY—W. Z. Hutchinson.... Flint, Mich. 


—__—_—_0e 2. o—————_ 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





Bee and Honey Gossip, 


&@™ Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 





a ale el oi Od Od ed el ld 


Bees Flying Frequently. 

With January Winter commenced 
here. We had our first snow to-day. 
My bees are all outin the cold, snugly 
packed, though. Up to. January our 
bees were not confined ten days without 
flying more or less, in consequence their 
winter stores, perhaps, have been 
greatly reduced. I am pretty sure they 
have plenty to carry them through all 
right,- however. 

D. A. CADWALLADER. 
Prairie du Rocher, Ills., Jan. 7, 1892. 


Skunks in the Apiary, etc. 


My bees were troubled by skunks 
until I devised a convenient trap, viz. : 
Dig a hole 244 feet wide, and 18 inches 
deep near the place they enter the 
apiary ; lay an empty barrel on its side, 
and projecting over the hole so far that 
a slight weight will cause it to fall into 
it, where it will remain upright. I put 
a few bits of meat or cheese in the bar- 
rel near the bottom. The skunk will 
soon find it, and his weight will turn the 
barrel on its end in the hole. (One head 
is removed from the barrel.) He is 
caught, and can be carried, if done care- 








: fully, a long distance without rousing 


his ire, or any unpleasant odor. I have 
found cremation the best way to dis- 
pose of skunks When caught. Pit some 
bush around the barrel, wet it with 
kerosene, set it on fire, and your nearest 
neighbor need not know you have had 
so unwelcome a visitor. I used, the 
past season, equal numbers of the new 
Dibbern and Little Giant bee-escapes. 
Both worked very satisfactorily. There 
was no difference in them. When there 
is anything better invented, I want to 
see it. J. M. DoupDNA. 
Alexandria, Minn., Jan. 6, 1892. 





Swarming. 


1. Which is best, natural or artificial 
swarming? 2. Will artificial swarming 
prevent natural Swarming? Please an- 
swer in the BEE JOURNAL. 

Aveustus L. WoopDLIiFF. 


‘ Metropolis, Ills. 

[1. While many good, practical api- 
arists allow bees to swarm naturally, 
dividing for increase is very desirable, 
especially when the apiarist cannot be 
near the bees all the time, and it pre- 
vents loss by swarms ‘“‘taking to the 
woods,” etc. 

2. Swarming is often prevented by 
giving the bees room, by dividing, or by 
the abrasion of the combs of honey, 
giving them something to do besides 
swarming; but after all of these meas- ” 
ures have been taken, bees will seme- 
times have the ‘‘ swarming fever,” which 
is very difficult to control.—Bp. } 





—_- 





Bees Flying too Much. 


I fear the bees in this part of New 
England are not going to winter well. 
About 5 days out of 7 last month they 
were on the wing. Hundreds of them 
get so far from home that the chilly air 
of nightfall overtakes them, and of 
course they perish, while thousands of 
them are wearing out. I have not as 
yet put the cushions on, but have every 
thing ready to do so as soon as I think 
it advisable. Unless the apiarist attends 
tothem early in the Spring, and helps 
them all he can, they will be too late for 
the harvest, if they live through the 
Winter at all. It is hard to tell what to 


do. E. 8S. ANDRUS. 
Torrington, Conn. 
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No Honey from Clover Last Year. 


Our loss last Winter was one-third, so 
we started in the Spring with 50 colo- 
nies, good and weak. Now we have 57 
colonies in the cellar in fair condition 
for Winter, providing their stores are 
good enough to live on, of whichI am 
somewhat fearful. They gave us 150 
pounds of comb-honey, 25 pounds being 
very dark; 500 ‘pounds of extracted, 
mostly dark. The latter I sold at the 
bakery at 7 cents per pound, and the 
comb-honey at 8 and 124 cents. The 
cause of our honey crop failure was on 
account of no nectar being secreted in 
the clover, and very little in other 
flowers. The honey-dew saved the bees 
from starving, but it may kill them in 
wintering. I must have the Ber Jour- 
NAL whether the bees die or not. 

S. J. Courcn. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Jan. 7, 1892. 





Three Consecutive Dry Seasons. 


In the Fall of 1890 I placed 143 col- 
onies of bees (nearly all Italians) in the 
bee-cellar; they wintered fairly well, 
but I lost some that were light in stores. 
I doubled up the hybrids with the Ital- 
ians, and began the season with 100 
Italian colonies, increased them to 165, 
and secured 25 pounds of comb-honey, 
and about 7OO pounds of extracted. 
This is almost nothing by way of get- 
ting honey, and certainly is discourag- 
ing, but owing to three consecutive dry 
and very unfavorable seasons in this 
locality, we have had very light crops of 
honey. I placed 150 colonies in the 
cellar this Fall, and they are doing 
finely so far. DANIEL WHITMER. 

South Bend, Ind., Jan. 8, 1892. 


>_>. - 


Golden-Banded Italian Bees. 


I cannot do without the BEE JoURNAL, 
as I get the views of so many different 
bee-men, making it very instructive. I 
have 24 colonies of bees, andI tell you 
they are 5-banded golden Italians—and 
they are the best workers of all the bees 
I ever saw. They are also the prettiest 
bees, and the yellowest drones I ever 
saw. They will work on red clover, and 
if there is any honey to be had, they 
will have it if they have to steal it. I 
know they robbed me of 40 pounds of 
honey after the honey-flow stopped. I 
purchased 52 warranted queens last 
year, and they were all just as the 
queen-breeder represented. I winter 
my bees on the summer stands, and | 





have never had any bad luck by winter- 
ing them on the summer stands. I think 
it best, for the reason that every warm 
day through the Winter they can have 
a cleansing flight. I pack them about 
Nov. 15, and then puta pine box over 
the hives. The past year was a poor 
one for bees. The black bees will all 
starve this Winter if they are not fed. 
The old stock of Italians does not come 
up’ with the golden banded ones for 
honey. R. D. Davis. 
Commercial] Point, O., Jan. 8, 1892. 


Comb-Honey Manufacturers. (?) 


I have justread the editorial on page 
838, about the firm in the West that 
makes artificial honey. I received the 
same kind of a letter as Mr. Newman’s, 
from the same parties, and requested 
them to send samples, but I never ex- 
pect to get them. I do not see what they 
mean by writing so, unless itis to have 
mony sent for samples. 

J. H. M. Coox. 





New York, N. Y. 
[We have never had a reply to our 
request for samples, and cannot under- 


stand their object in writing such 
ee 


+ <r - 


How to Handle Bees with Smoke. 


After 20 years’ experience in handling 
bees, let me say to the beginner not to 
attempt it without a smoker in good 
trim. Goin front of the hive, and blow 
in the entrance three or four strong 
puffs of smoke, then rap with the 
knuckles, or a small stick, half a dozen 
times, then two or three more puffs of 
smoke in the entrance; after which re- 
move the cover of the super or hive, and 
raise the corner of the quilt and puff 
sraoke in from the top, gradually draw- 
ing back the quilt or cloth, and cover 
the sections or frames with smoke. 
Remember that the reason some of the 
bees are cross, and will sting is, that 
they have had no smoke. Be sure that 
every bee in the hive has been smoked, 
and you can handle them as you please. 

J. 1. Brovent. 

Strode’s Mills, Pa. 


ott 
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We Have only two Binders left 
of the large size, for the BEE JOURNALS 
previous to last year. If you want one, 
please send at once, before all are gone. 
Price, 60 cents. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion, 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 





A line of this ty pe will admit about eight words. 
OnE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 





Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 





Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS: 





On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 10%; 8 times, 
15%; 13 times, 20%; 26 times, 30%; 52 
times, 40%. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15%; 8 times, 


20%; 13 times, 25%; 26 times, 40%; 52 


times, 50%. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20%; 8 times, 
25%; 13 times, 30%; 26 times, 50%; 52 
times, 60%. 


On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 
stated, upon application. 





Advertisements intended for next week 
must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Special Notices. 


(@ Send us one new subscription, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 





(8 The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


(se Systematic work in the — will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. It costs: 


For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


( As there is another firm of ‘‘Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 

et mixed. Please write American Bee 

ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 





YOU NEED an Apiary Register, 
and should keep it posted up, so as to be 
able to know all about any colony of 
bees in your yard ata moment’s notice. 
It devotes two pages to every colony. 
You can get one large enough for 50 
colonies for a dollar, bound in full 
leather and postage paid. Send for one 
before you forget it, and put it to a good 
use. Letit contain all that you will 
want to know about your bees—includ- 
ing a cash account. We will send you 
one large enough for 100 colonies for 
$1.25; or for 200 colonies for $1.50. 
Order one now. 





@wme  =§-—.-- 


Supply Dealers desiring to sell our 
book, ‘‘ Bees and Honey,” should write 
for terms. 





7 ose 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
and the Illustrated Home Journal, one 
year for $1.35. Both of these and 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, for one year, 
for $2.15. 





If You Mave any honey to sell, 
get some Honey Almanacs and scatter 
in your locality. They will sell it all in 
a very short time. 





e2e UC -t—‘i— 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted-honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his ‘‘Nonpareil.”’ 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 


Oe | we 


Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bez JourNAt. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


a 





When talking abput Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez JourNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


CHICAGO,Jan.16.—Fanc 
ling at 16c.; other es 10@14c. Extracted 
slow demand, 64%@7%c. Beeswax, 26c. 

ISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


white comb is sel- 


NEW YORK, Jan. 16.—Demand is limited, 
and sup Rply sufficient. No demand for 2- sec- 
tions. e quote: Comb—Fancy white, 1-lb., 
13@14¢c; off grades, 1-lb,, 10@11¢; buckwheat, 
1-Ib., 9@10c. Extracted+Basswood, 7¢; Cali- 
fornia, 7@7%c; buckwheat, 5%@6; Southern, 
+ ths # gal. Beeswax, scarce and firm, at 


HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, ge Jan. 16.—Demand and 
1 Sea fair. uote: White comb, tan 
15@ dark, 10618 Extracted — Wh 
7¢3 dark, 6c. Hees wax, - in light Fat my 
and deman nat 23 

SON & CcO., 


Cor. 4th and Walnut Ste. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 16.—Demand is good for 
family use, but very slow from manufactu- 
rers. Choice white comb, 14@16c. Extracted, 

. Beeswax is in good sup 
mand, at 23@25c 4 oer to bs 
Cor. Freeman eC outral ‘Aves. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 16.—Demand for honey is 
ne. with adequate supply. We quote: Fancy 

1-b.. 14; do 2-b., 12c;: air, 10@12c; buck- 
wheat, 9@10c. Extracted—Clover and bass- 
wood, 7@7c; buckwheat, 5%@6c. Beeswax, 
in fair demand, with ad uate sup poly. , 26@27c. 

CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 110 Hudson 8t. 


KANSASCITY, Mo., Jan. 16.—Demand or, 
with 1 supply of comb. We quote: Comb 
—1l-lb. fancy, 15@16c; dark, 12@13c. Ex- 
tracted—W hite, 7@7%e; dark, 5@6c. Beeswax 
—None in market; light demand. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


DETROIT, Jan. 16.—The demand for comb- 
honey is fair and supply moderate. We quote: 
Comb, 12@13c; extracted, 7@8c. Beeswax in 
good supply, a and san demand, at 25@26c. 

UNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 16.—Demand good and sup- 
sufficient. We quote: Comb, 14@l6c. Ex- 
tracted, 6@7c. eran in light supply, and 
good demand, 7 25@27 

‘A. LAMON, 44-46 S. Water St. 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 16.—Demand fair and 
supply good, except of the best quality. We 
Fe: Comb—choice, 1-lb., 15@16c; fair, 

3@14c; dark, 10@12c. Extrac ted—white, in 
barrels or kegs, 74@8c; dark, 6@6%c. Bees- 
wax, 23@28c. 
A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 14.—Demand rd, 
supply small. Wequote: Comb, 1-Ib., 10@14c. 
Extracted, 54@6 ec. Beeswax, in light supply 
and <ood demand, at 23@25c 

SCHACHT, LEMCKE ‘ STEINER, 
16 Drumm Street. 


ya oth ge oh MINN.. Jan. 16.—Demand is 
moderate, supRly ‘ample, om shipments com- 
ing in freel e quote: White comb, 17@18 
cts.; dark, 14@15c. . Extracted, 10@10%c. 
STEWART & ELLIOTT. 





CHICAGO, Jan. 16.—Demand is now good, 
upply is not heavy. We quote: Comb, best 
grades, 1 15@16c. Extracted, 6@8c. Beeswax, 
26@27c. R.A. BURNETT. 161 8. Water St. 


BOSTON, Jan. 16.—Demand is light, supply 
rr tT We quote: 1-b. fancy white comb, 
15c; extracted, 6@7c. Beeswax, none in 
ante. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham St. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 16.—Demand is slow, 
supply not liberal, as stock is mostly in. We 
White comb, 12@15c; buckwheat and 
Extracted — Li ht, 7@7\%c: 
éark. 6@6\e. Beeswax—Supply ight, and de- 
mand steady, at 28@29c. 
H,. R. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 


NEW YORK, Jan.16.—Deniand is light, and 
supply large, except buckwheat comb. We 
quote: Fancy white comb, 12@l4c; buck- 
wheat, 9@1lc. Extracted—Clover and bass- 
wood in good demand at 64%@7c; buckwheat 
ind emand at 5@6c. Beeswax in fair demand 
at 26@28ce. 

F. 1. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 16.—Demand moderate, 
and supply reduced, with no more glassed 1-h 
nor paper cartons, 1-h. We quote: Comb, 
1-h, 14@15c. Extracted— Basswood, 74@7%e; 
buckwheat, 54@64%; Mangrove, 68@75c per 

al. Good demand for dark extracted honey. 

goth in fair supply, with small demand, 
at 26@27 
F.G  STROHMEY ER &CO., 122 Water St. 





ietey in “Cabbage and 1 Celery. — 
** Blood will teil.”” Good crops cannot be 
grown with poor strains of seed. 

For 16 years Tillinghast’s Puget 
Sound Cabbage, Cauliflower and Celery 
Seeds have been gaining in popularity. 
The most extensive growers all over the 
Union now consider them the best in the 
world. A catalogue, giving full particu- 
lars regarding them, will be sent free to 
any one interested. When writing for 
it, enclose 20 cents in silver or postage 
stamps, and we will also send ‘‘ How To 
Grow CABBAGE AND CELERY,” a book 
worth its weight in gold to any grower 
who has never read it. Address 

ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST, 
18A16t La Plume, Pa. 


Wants or Exchanges. 


SRO ISAS 





PRON FER SESSA SLAIN AN 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion. when specially ordered 
into this Department. If over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 





ANTED—Bee-keepers to send for my 

price and samples of Comb-Foundation. 

JACOB WOLLERSHEIM, Kaukauna, Wis. 
1Atf 





OR SALE.—TEN BARRELS OF CHOICE 
Extracted-Honey. Address 
24Atf B. WALKER, Capac, Mich. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


Wee Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 





Price of both. Club 

The American Bee Journal......81 00.... 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... 150.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200.... 175 
The Apiculturist............. 175.... 165 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 175 ... 165 
American Bee-Keeper.... .. 1 50.... 140 
The 7 above-named papers ...... 600.... 500 
and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 2.75 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.. . 200 
guionz,s New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 2 25 
little on Queen-Rearing. 200.... 1 75 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60.... 150 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 2.00 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 210 
Farmer's Account Book..... 400.... 220 
Western World Guide ...... 150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “‘Success,”’.. 1 50.... 140 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 135 
Convention Hand-Book...... 150. .. 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200....175 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 2 00.... 170 
History of National Society. 150.... 125 
American Poultry Journal.. 2 25.... 150 
The Lever (Temperance)..... 200.... 175 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 200....175 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 200.... 175 
Prairie Farmer............... 200.... 175 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 1 50.... 135 
American Garden ........... 250.... 200 
Rural New Yorker .......... 300.... 225 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 135 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


If You Want to know how Queens 
are fertilized in upper stories, while an 
old Queen is laying below—how to safely 
introduce Queens at any time when bees 
can fly—all about different bees, ship- 
ping Queens, forming nuclei, multiply- 
ing or uniting colonies, ete.—send us 
$1.00 for ‘* Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing ;” 
170 pages ; bound in cloth, and as in- 
teresting as a story. 





eo 


When Writing a letter be sure 
to sign it. Too often we get letters 
with the name of the post-office, but no 
County or State. One such came 
recently, and we looked into the Postal 
Guide and found there were places by 
that name in 13 States. Be sure to 
stamp your letter, or it may go to the 
dead letter office, in Washington, D.C, 


The Honey Almanac 


FOR 1892. ° 


B hedastat the thing needed to create a demand for 
HONEY at home. Bee-keepers should scatter 
it freely. It shows the uses of Honey for Medicine, . 
Kating, Drinking, Cooking, for making Cosmetics, 
Vinegar, etc.; also uses of BEESWAX. Price, 5 cts.; 
25 copies for $1.10; 50 edpies, $1.70; 75 copies, $2.30. 
100 for $2.90. The foregoing are POSTPAID prices. 
Prices when sent by EXPRESS or FREIGHT: 
100 for $2.50 ; 500 fer $10.00; 1,000 for $15.00. 
The Bee-Keeper’s name and address wil! be printed 
on the first page without extra cost, when 25 or 
more are ordéred at one time. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199, 201, 203 East Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 











10Aly Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Nelentific Queen-Reaying 


AS PRACTICALLY APPLIED; 


Being a Method by which the very best of 
Queen-Bees are reared in perfect accord 
with Nature’s Way; by 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


In this book the author details the results 
of his Experiments in Rearing Queen-Bees tor 
the past four or five years, and is the first 
to present his discoveries to the Worla. 

Bound in Cloth—176 pages—-Price, $1.00, 
postpaid ; or, it will © Clubbed with the 
Ainerican Bee Journal! one year, for $1.75— 
with the Illustrated Home Journal, for $1.25; 
or the two Journals and the Book ror $2.00. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199, 201,203 Gast Jandelph St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





oice of Masonry? Family Magazine. 


Three years’a Paper and twenty-five 1 
zine. Now unexcelled. Contains fine P: ts 
and Illustrations, and a great variety of articles, 
stories and poems for Freemasons and their fam. 
ilies; also Eastern Star, Masonic Gleanings and 
al Departments. Price per year, $3.00. 
JOHN W. BROWN, Editor and Publisher, 
182 & 184 8S. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinoia 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








Toue of APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


for 1892 is free. My Pamphlet, “‘ How 


I uce Com ” by mail 
5 ets. GEO, E. HILTON, 
4A 26 FREMONT, MICH. 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 
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HILL'S BEE-SMOKER AND BEE-FEEDER 


Smoker burns hard-wood chips without spe- 
cial preparation. Very reliable. Greatest 
smoking capacity. Easiest to start. Cheapest, 
because it saves time. Price, $1.20; by mail, 
$1.40; per dozen, $10.80. 


Best Bee-Feeder. Most 
convenient. Saves feed. No 
daubing or drowning Two 
to seven Feeders full may 
be given a colony at one 
time, which will be stored 
in the combs in 10 hours. 
Price, BS pair, 30 cents; by 
mail, cents; per dozen, 
$1.60, Has a sale of 2,000 
per month. 


Thos. G. Newman & Son, Chicago, Ill.; W. H. 
Bright, > Minn.;G. B. Lewis Co., Water- 
town, Wis.; Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, 
Hancock Co., Ills.; Ef Kretchmer, Red Oak, 
Iowa; H. McK. Wilson & Co., 202 Market St., 
St. Louis, Mo.; F.H. Dunn, Yorkville, Ills. ; 
W. D. Soper & Co., Jackson, Mich.; Chas. A. 
Stockbridge, Ft. Wa Ind.; A. F. Fields, 
Wheaton, Putnam Co., .; W. 8. Bellows, 
Ladora, fowa Co,, Iowa; E. F. Quigley, Union 
ville, Mo.; Gregory Bros., Ottumwa, Iowa; 

:e _Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich.; 
P. L. Viallon, pare Goula, La,; Miller Bros., 
Bluffton, Mo.; ic -—_ Supply 
Co., Topeka, Kans., eeders and 
Smokers for sale. 


A. G. HILL, Rampnlivitie, Ind. 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 


GLEANINGS 


.— I 


BEE-CULTURE 


Is a 36-page, semi-monthly bee journal, with 
tinted cover, printed on heavy, fine glazed 
aper, in the highest style of the art. Each 
ssue is handsomely illustrated with original 
engravings of prominent bee men, apiaries, 
honey exhibits, hives and their appurtenances. 
Priee, $1.00 per year. Sample copy free on 
application. 
Our A BC of Bee-Culture is a cyclopedia 
of 420 6x10 pages, handsomely illustrated 
‘with over 300 engravings. It has bad frequent 
and thorough revisions, and has had the enor- 
mous sale of 42,000 copies in 11 years; 10,000 
more are in the press. Price, in cloth, $1.25, 
postpaid. Clubbed with Gleanings, $2.00. 
Our Dovetailed Hive is now the popular 
one of the oor ‘It takes like hot cakes, and 
is being sold by the carload to all parts of the 
country. 
Send for our 52-page Catalogue of Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies of every description, free 
on application. 


A.I. ROOT, 7 | 2a Co. Ohio. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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New and Revised Edition 


—OFr— 


BEES <*> HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management of the Apiary 


——— FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT---—— 
—BY— 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 


This edition has been largely re-written, 
thoroughly revised, and is “fully up with the 
times”’ neil een prerepernen® nventions 
in this rapidly-developing pecvass and presents 
the apiarist with everything that can aid in 
the successful management of an apiary, and 
at the same time produce the most honey in 
an attractive condition. It contains 250 
apes and 246 illustrations—is beautifully 

nted in the highest style of the art, and 
nd in cloth, gold lettered. Price, $1.00— 


iahemat: Discount to dealers, by the dozen 
or hundred. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


{ae This new edition of our Brees anp 
Honey will be given as a Premium for only 
three new subscribers, with $3.00; 
or clubbed with this journal for $1.75. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Ww* are prepared tofurnish to Bee-Kee rs 
all kinds of Supplies promptly, and at 
lowest rates. Correspondence solicited and 
estimates gladly furnished. Our Goods are all 
made of the best material and are First-Class in 
every respect. Catal es and Price-Lists 
free. Reférence—First Nat'l Bank, this place. 
Address, WM. McCUNE & CO, 
2Etf STERLING, TLL. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEE-KEEPERS, LOOK HERE! 


ILL FURNISH YOU the coming season, 

No. 1 White Basswood, 44 x4. one-piece 
V-Groove Sections, at $2.50 per 1,000; second 
quality, $1.50 per 1,000. White Basswood, 16- 
pound Shipping Cases, in flat, $7.00 per 100. 
All our goods warranted. Special prices to 
dealers. Our Sections are in use in nearly 
every State in the Union. 
be S - - -mmg MFG. CO., Wauzeka, Wis. 

2 3t 
Mention ths American Bee Journal. 


EE SUPPLIES ==" 


—AND— 
WHOLESALE 
Everything used in the Apiary. 
Greatest variety and largest stock 
in the West. New catalogue, 54 illustrated 
pages, free to Bee-Keepers. 
21Atf E. KRETCHMER, Red Oak, Iowa. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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The above is a representation of our Factory, built and equipped exelu- 
sively for the manufacture of Apiarian Supplies. We have in con- 
nection with our business a lumber yard, a tin shop and 4 printing office. 
All this enables us to manufacture and sell almost all kinds of Goods very 
cheap. We have sold over four ear-loads of Supplies since Nov. 1, and of 
those contemplating buying either in small or large quantities we ask a 


trial. Remember we will not be undersoeld or excelled in quality. 
24-page Catalogue free. Address, 


4A13t LEAHY MF’G CO., Higginsville, Mo. 





We desire to get our friends all through the country to aid us in increasing our list of 
Subscribers to the 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL—Weekly, 32 Pages, $1.00 a Year ; and 
The ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL—Monthly, 32 Pages, 50 Cents a Year. 


We make the reader this proposition: If you will get us Two New Sabscribers 


to the BEE JOURNAL, or Four for the HOME JOURNAL, with $2.00 for the year, 
we will presemt you with either of the following Books, as you may choose : 


DOOLITTLE’S QUEEN-REARING, 


with Appendix— 170 Pages, bound in paper. Or 


MILLER’S “YEAR AMONG THE BEES,” 


which contains 114 Pages, bound in cloth. 


Sent rree of postage, as pay for work to be done for us. Clubs need not be located at 
one post-office, and for either or both journals to the same or different addresses. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


199 RANDOLPH STREET - - - - - - CHICAGO, ILLS. 





